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VIEWS ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 



Fellow- Cm ZBNB : The good time bui come at last — the long looked-for 
happj day has arrived — the great and trying atruggle, the awful crisis, is 
over. Tea! that terrible event, civil war— eriwl and bloody war — is 
brought, to a close, and we thank onr Heavenly Father for it. les; for 
HiB wise and beneficent meroy in bo doing I And bo doee many & poor 
miserable priBOner, who Ib now at liberty to exclaim, "Thanks to my de- 
liverers !" 

We feel deeply for the many thoassnds who are gone to &&i place from 
whence no traveller baa ever retamed — laid low under the green sod. We 
feel a sympathy for the many poor unfoitnnate wounded and crippled 
soldiers who are living, who can never change their position — can never 
get back the lost leg or arm. Thonsands were drafted into this war 
against their will ; there was no other alternative bat go — go they mast. 

The question is uow being ^tated whether or no we are to be dragged 
into another useleaa and anoalled for war. Some of oar politicians are 
trying to get the opinion of Qeneral Grant and other diatinguiahed officers 
■boat Mexico and the French nation. It would be unwise, madness, in 
my opinion, for the North to intermeddle with Mexico or the Canadian - 
possessions. We want a happy and a united peace for twenty years to 

We have had two wars with Great Britain, one in 1776 and the other in 
1812 ; one with Mexico, in 1849, which made Qeneral Zachariah Taylor 
President — at which time Mr. Clay remarked he was opposed to military 
chieftains for President; and in 1869 a war began with ouraelvee abont 
ttlf- government, which lasted four long je&ra, and haa made Andrew 
Johnson President of the United States. 

The Western State of Tennessee has furnished three sterling, able men 
for the Presidential cbair — General Andrew Jackson, Jamea K. Polk, and 
Andrew Johnson. Kentucky haa produced one Vice President, B. M> 
Johnson, who killed the great Indian chief Tecumaeh : she also had a 
Olay, to whose memory a noble monument, one hundred and twentj'five 
feet high, (worth seeing,) has been erected at Lexington. 
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Now^ in the jear 1865^ we do not want another war^ with France. The 
Monroe doctrine emanated from that distinguished man James Monroe^ 
one of our early Presidents, ^^that no monarchical government should be 
established on this continent.^' That was simply the opinion of one man. 
It may or may not be good doctrine ; but we do not want to follow that 
principle now. It is no law, and it is inexpedient. We have country 
enough, and so thought the great statesman Henry Clay : he expressed 
himself, long before he died, against the annexation of Texas. No more 
. territory was the old Whig doctrine. The marching of United States 
troops to the Rio Grande brought about the war with Mexico. Other 
nations did refuse time and again to interefere or recognize the Southern 
Confederacy in the war through which we have just passed. We have no 
right, according to the law of nations, to meddle in the Mexican difficul- 
ties, although they need some protector or master spirit to keep them to- 
gether and lead them on to the road of prosperity and happiness. We 
could take Mexico, but do we want it ? Nonsense ! it would be trou- 
blesome, indeed, to have it. Neither have we any right to say England 
shall not continue to hold Upper and Lower Canada. 

We have lost some three or four hundred thousand valuable men on 
one side, and probably more than as many more on the other. Then be- 
hold the poor destitute weeping widows and little orphans, and the suffer- 
ing that now exists in the land ! Meditate over the enormous debt we 
have to pay, and how it must be paid. Why, it is a taxj tax. Sirs, upon 
everything on the face of the earth, even down to a box of matches 
and a bill of lading, to be entailed for generations unborn. Is this not 
enough to bring men to their senses ? Is it not tim<e for fanatics, aboli* 
tionists and negro worshippers of the North to stop this unceasing cru- 
sade ? ^^ Thomas Jefferson denied the power o>f one generation to bind 
another by a public debt. His opinion was that a debt could not be con- 
tracted to extend beyond the life of the generation that incurred it.'^ 

Great men are liable to err. The Bible says, ^^no man is perfect; no? 
not one.^^ The North wanted to dissolve the Union to get rid of slavery ; 
the South wanted to dissolve the Union for slavery : so they were both 
secessionists. Don't you think, of the two, an abolitionist is far worse 
than a secessionist ? Suppose the New England States were to withdraw 
from the Union, should they be whipped back, or would you let them go ? 

It was promised in all or many of the leading papers of the day, if the 
South would only lay down their arms, that would end the matter ; no 
further persecution would be required, and no trial of Jefferson Davis, 
Gen. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, or any of his compeers. I ask, 
has the promise been kept or fulfilled ? No ; but the North has manifested 
an unrelenting persecution towards the South ? Jfo you suppose for a 
moment, if the South had conquered the North they would hunt them 
down after they had given up, or do you think they would refuse to give 
them seats in Congress again 2 How many good men and their families 
are now as it were exiled, banished from their native country — lost their 
all upon the throw of this die. Many were forced into the war against 
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11. No war that is not right, or unjust, unrighteonB, unholy, 
or damnable, will ever protptr, or meet the approval of Divine 

rsoB has been able to find in the Constitution that a State could 
uv,^ n.-udrawfrom the Union. It was a mutual Union, a conceded Union, 
a holy Union, a Union only by tommon eontent and interest — a contract. 
The State of Virginia refused to go into the compact of States nolesg sho 
had the right to withdraw when inpoBsd upon. Congress can make two 
governments if it ehao»e»' Congress is the only power that can declare 
icar or make peac*. 

1 would reaommend and advise now as the bounden duty of every man, 
woman and child, to do all they oan to heal this great wound ; to show 
charity; to forgive and forget; by-gooes to be by-gooes ; "to go, and 

Now this thing called negro was the cause it the war. Will it never 
cease? Is it to be kept up forever? Now they want negro suffrage. We 
do not want them to become our rulers and masters. The Great Creator 
has made a distinction between us and the negro ; yon want to place them . 
on an equality by granting them, unmerited and unjustifiable privileges. 
The old adage is, "give a negro an inch, and he will take an ell," I have 
no personal feeling against the negroes ; but they lost their happy days, 
good homes, and pleasant religious meetings, when they left their respec- 
tive masters even in slavery as jou may call it. We are all slaves more 
or less, both while and black. The country could have been saved by 
bujing them, as (by the Constitution) they were property. 

Mr. Clay was for gradual emanoipation or colonization, and no war. 
They have cost us more money than they wwe all worth. Still the negro 
is among us. We never brought them here ; they could have been sent 
to Africa, where they came from, or some other land to themselves : but 
now it is too late ; we are not able to send them off. If removed, a for- 
eign population will occupy the oountry in their stead ; so we are to 
be ruled by the negro or the foreigner. Now its " Radical," " Radical." 
I am sick of that word. The American people have no rights here now. 
Would it be right to surrender our places of nativity to them ? No. 

Would the people of the United States be better governed than they 
were before this civil war if Mr. Lincoln should have become a constitu- 
tional monarch, or If any other individual should be King or £mperOT? 
If so, then it would be advisable to remam under such better government. 
The country is there, the pe<^le are there ; there we exist, either with 
or without Mr. Lincoln of Mr. Anybody. Many homes have been destroy- 
ed, many made desolate ; and at present tyranny, under the plea of mil- 
itary necessity, rules the hour, as well in the North as in the South. But 
tyranny cannot altoayt rule among the people of the United States, either 
in the North or ia the South. In due time the people will pull their neeks 
from under the yoke of despotic men, and settle peacefuUy under repub- 
lican, oonstitutional government, chiefly because such form of government 
is the best for the people of the United Slates, whatever it may be or ap- 



pear to other peoples of the world. Lincolns, and Philipses, and Davises, 
are the accidents of the day — sad accidents they may be — but the whole 
country, and thirty millions of people, are something more than the acci- 
dent of a day. . Whether the present fratricidal conflict shall end in the 
formation of one grand Union, or several anions, or forty or more inde- 
pendent State sovereignties, who shall now say ? Who can decide such a 
question, either as respects the United States or Brazil ? But in either of 
these contingencies, for the United States the form of government will be 
republican, not merely because it is the best for the people, but because 
they are prepared for that form by their advancement in knowledge. 
When Brazil shall be fully prepared she will have a republican form of 
government; — the only fear is that she, through her political leaders, may 
have it before she is prepared for it. 

I wish to speak about this odious new Constitution of Missouri, con- 
tracts, &c. It was only carried by a very small majority, sixteen hundred 
and sixty-two votes. Many are satisfied that if we had had a fair elec- 
tion it would have been badly defeated, but military influence defeated it 
certain. Congress has passed a severe law against any soldier or officer 
interfering in elections hereafter, under penalty of heavy fine and impris- 
onment. 

Fellow-citizens, I am sick and tired of military despotism — of seeing 
the military prevail over civil law and over the poor man — army officers 
making large fortunes out of the Government, many being defaulters and 
nothing done about it ! Look at the millions spent at Benton Barracks 
and other Government corrals in the United States ! There is nothing in 
the new Constitution to prevent the calling of another Convention to have 
a good Constitution, where preachers and others will not be proscribed — 
with clauses never to unite church and state, or to meddle with new or 
old courts. When, in 1849, they made a new Constitution for Kentucky, 
they inserted therein — ^^ this Constitution shall not be changed or altered 
under eight years,^^ and ^' no man shall be a judge unless he has been a 
practising lawyer for eight years.*^ 

The clergymen have come out too late ; if they had come out in time, 
the Constitution would have been easily defeated. 

The State is divided into three distinct powers. Legislative^ Executive, 
and Judiciary ; these are the sole legal powers which make law, neither 
of which ought to be violated. When an officer is gujlty of malfeasancey 
or abuse of office, he is liable to be impeached or indicted. The people 
are the source of all law ; power is in the people ; the other is merely the 
agents of the law. If a Governor violates his oath or abuses the privi- 
leges of his office, he is amenable to the law. Many things are done that 
are not lawful, which should not go unpunished. The Governor has the 
power to remit fines and grant pardons : he can remit his own fine ; but 
the Legislature can impeach him, and the people can refuse to continue 
him in office. So it is with the President ; Congress can impeach him, 
and throw him out of office, if they have sufficient majority to do so. 



il Constitatioa sajB, no txpoit facto law impairing the obli- 

Qtraots Bball be p&seed. Marriage, for inBtance, is a ciTil 
lolemn oae : but how much reapect ia paid to martial law, or 
TOW? Why, it is eaaiiy severed, leaving a atain upon the 
pring. If jou get broke in Rentucfcj, apply for a diyorce. 
uae for your property" is the qualification. Tou must marry 
nily, or yon don't aoit. Women have nd serronte now ; tbe 
ertnvi will paae oCT by doing their own work. 

Sir Wm. Blaokstone, the author of the first book in Common Law, aays 
"no court can destroy a contract uuleas it has been violated"; nor can a 
contract be made null and void for gooda bought and sold by individuals 
in any of the States either North or Sonth. How foolish then, when any 
little misunderstanding, nnforeaeen, or nncontrollabte misfortune oocun, 
to aaj, "Ob, 1 will break the contract." For inatance, you endorse a 
man's note ; you cannot get your name ofi' if the other party fails to per- 
form. The only remedy is to keep your name off: many have been made 
poor by endorsing. 

Fellow -citizens, you should bear in mind that the Federal Constitution 
is our corner-atone, our chart, onr beacon light, our anchor ! We go upon 
the broad aea as well as the land, and go forth into the wide world, with 
thia in our hands, like the Flag of our Nation, to protect and cherish it, 
nnimpaired, wherever we go. When that ia destroyed all onr hopes are 
at an end, and down goes the vessel and the rich cargo, to rise no more. 
I warn you to preserve it to the end of life. We do not wont to see the 
higher-law system than the Constitution, niw the higher-law Bible, nor 
the higher-law God, nor the Helper Book, nor the Liberty Laws — ailwhioh 
have brought us ao muoh trouble. Mr. W. H. Seward is the friend of 
some of them, and, I believe, ia the author of some of them. Let the nn 
lie at hit door^ 

I say to you, my countrymen, stand firm by jour noble chieftain and 
standard bearer. His Excellency Andrew Johnson, and the true Demo- 
cratic principles will bring you aafe through into a laatins heaven-born 
peace and permanent prosperity, and we will have the good old-fashioned 
barbecnea. Never falter; you will never have cause for regret. If we 
only bad been ao lucky as to have had a Democratic President the last 
four years instead of the lamented Lincoln administration, I assert you 
would never have seen this oruol war; ao you see what one mistake has 
brought na to. 

Mr. Jesae Bledaoe, a distinguished and eminent lawyer in Kentucky, 
once said to the Hon. Henry Clay : " One misstep has almost ruined me 
for life. When I stepped out that window at your house, under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and broke my leg, and was noar breaking my neok. So it 
was," said he to Mr. Clay, ■' when you voted for the Compensation Bill in 
Congress, it was noar mining yon." Mr. Clay told the anecdote about his 
rifle : " Pick your fiint and try me again." - 

Some have thought that the South lost a better friend by tbe daring 
and tragical death of Mr. Lincoln than they will find in Andrew Johnson. 



I trust he will do everything for the best for the South ; I believe he will 
strive to make a perfect Union : the South needs mercy. The European 
papers have expressed themselves much in favor of the feeling of kindness 
towards the South. The English people have condemned the hanging of 
Mrs. Surratt^ and do not want to see any more confiscation of property for 
political offences. The Hon. Gerrett Smith of Gazenovia, N. Y.^ the great 
leader of the Abolition Society, published some time since a most able 
and learned address upon showing leniency and forgiveness to the South. 
He quotes the Law of Nations (Yattel and other authors) ; he thinks they 
have lost and suffered enough, and so does the Hon. Wendell Phillips of 
Boston, another leader of that party, who thus compared the case ,ot the 
South to a fly in a confined room, which, on being let out the window, was 
told — ** Go, fly ! I will not hurt you, nor pursue you further.*^ Excellent 
indeed ! We need some benefactors in our country, as the Territorial 
lands are the common property of all the families of the States. 

Was the great Daniel O'Connell, or Smith O'Brien, ever hurt for polit- 
ical offences even in a monarchy ? Can America be less magnanimous or 
less generous ? I believe, if old Henry Clay, the great orator and states- 
man, were alive, he would volunteer his services as a lawyer to clear his 
namesake, Clement Clay. I venture to say, that, before a set of jurymen 
of his country left their box, he would be acquitted— pardoned. 

Centralization is the whole power in the General Government ; Consol- 
idation is the uniting of the great European monarchies. — We do not 
want either of these. For the President to perform all the duties of some 
thirty or forty States, more or less, would be too arduous. Each State 
should be a little sovereign within herself. State government is a domes- 
tic concern of her own : there must be checks and balances, equal rights 
to all, exclusive privileges to none ; prejudice must subside, then reason 
will come in. A statesman is a man who can foresee his own destiny or 
that of his country. Mr. Clay was a statesman ; he compromised and 
saved his country, time and again, from war and bloodshed. 

As to Ireland, the only way for her to be free is to emigrate to this 
country — leave the country and come away. If she was free, they would 
not stay so for ten years ; they are a very restless and impulsive people, 
and have about as much liberty as they can enjoy. 

*^ The Eight-Hour Labor Movement.; — ^The Plasterers' Society of New 
York have commenced the eight-hour movement by resolving to quit work 
every Saturday at 4 P. M., after the 1st of September next. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed by them last evening by a vote of 127 to 27 : 

^^ * Resolved^ That the local Societies concur with the New York Con- 
vention of Plasterers in their determination on each Saturday after the 
1st of September to quit work at 4 o'clock P. M.* " 

The laboring classes, both male and female, are the bone and sinew of 
the country 5 we should, therefore, endeavor to protect- them by every 
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means in our power. To prevent idleness, murder, robbery, thaft, and 
prostitution, you must make Labor honoradnlor-make it a pleasure. The 
excessive long hours wMo^ikill so. many i^f lourbest men and women, hu- 
manity calls alQu.d for reform*: A day and night should be divided thus : 
Eight hours to Ifbbor, eight hours, to sleep, and jetght hours to your f amily^ 
country .and. to Qod. The Legislature should make a statute deeiariag 
eight houriS 9k l^al day^s.WQrk, a|»d thereby benefit mankind. in geberal. 

General rSherqian remarked in a.publie speeeh not long since, in thi^. 
gity, that ^T, LojOiS' W9fi destined -to .be the Capital of America and the 
second city in- the Unipn, W« mas t^ then, multiply and replenish th^ 
earth, according to the Book ofGenesis^extend our trade «.nd commerce 
, — raise plentiful crop§^ — build up our great RailrocLds—9ei the iron. horse 
to .workj^ and we will soon be on the shores of the Pacific — A^ia^ 'Africa^ 
and America, 

• We'hAve' two magnificent Hotels in this city — the majestic Lindell^ and 
the sublime Sodtherh — unsurpassed in this or any other country. They, 
have " levators ^' to convey their guests and baggage from the ground 
floor to ihe almost starry heavens, where pure and wholesome air can her 
enjoyed. Hotels of former times, with the old-fashioned cow-bell notice 
for dinner, has played out. We live in a new age of progress : the South- 
ern Hotel was six years in building — the Lindell, five. Each cost about 
a million and a quarter of dollars : they were much needed. The Court- 
house was twenty years in building. These three great monuments of 
St. Louis, we ought all to feel proud of, and to the men who projected 
and completed them all praise is due. Well can they say, '< Much good, 
indeed^ have we done for St. Louis. 

The long talked of Bridge across the Mississippi River should certain- 
ly be built. Push it ahead:by all means; it will be a great and im- 
portant work for this city* Build the Bridge ! 

'^ Reader, whoever thou art, remember to practise virtue thyself, and 
encourage it in others.^^— rPtf^rtjcfe Hem^, 
^^ Swear not at all, not even, by Jesits Christ.^^ — John Quincy Adams* 
Three things will always command respect in this life — talent^ wealthy 
and beauty ,* the opposite, ignorance^ poverttfy and oid agey have a down- 
ward tendency. 

In conclusion, my countrymen, be strictly temperate — belong to the 
Good Templars of Temperance — ^be honest — attend to your 6tmn6«»-r-treat 
everybody well — and you will prosper, with a good Government to protect 
you and yours, under your own vine and fig-tree, where none can make 
you afraid. You can say, " Well done, my good and faithful servants ; 
I have been with you in the sixth tribulation^ and I will not forsake you 
in the seventh.'^ 

« 

St. Louis, September 18, 1865. 
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